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2 Our Potrtooted. Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Reward of Merit. 

Drivers of unruly horses who succeed in keeping 
their tempers under trying and unusual circum: 
stances will be rewarded by the présentation of 
gold, silver, and bronze medals if the plan of Hugo 
Krause, superintendent of the Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago, meets with the approval of the board of 
directors of that organization. Mr. Krause said 
that a wealthy man interested in the welfare of 
horses had agreed to finance the scheme, and that 
the medals would be forthcoming if the board of 
directors did not veto the suggestion. The medals 
as proposed will cost from $10 to $20 each and will 
be decorated on one side with a horse’s head and 
on the other with the name of the recipient. 


“The society has been fighting brutal and care- 


less drivers for years,’ Mr. Krause said. ‘“‘It 
seemed to me to be no more than right to reward 
men who treated their charges with consideration. 
I have noticed that some men act with tact and 
discretion when their teams become stalled or be- 
cause one or both horses balk. I realize that it 
takes a certain amount of self-restraint for a man 
to withhold the whip when a horse balks in the 
_ middle of a traffic-congested street. The impulse 
is to beat the stubborn animal until it does its share 
toward pulling the load. This method will not 
move the horse as quickly as a little patience and 
forbearance. 

“Pat the horse, and allow him to stand unti] he 
has forgotten the cause of his stubbornness, and he 
will pull with all his might. “Teamsters know this, 
but they lose their tempers and use the whip.” 

Drivers who are careful about blanketing their 
horses in cold weather, who see that they are prop- 
erly shod, so that they do not slip, and who treat 
their charges with kindness when the load is heavy 
and hard to move, will be rewarded with the medals. 


The report of the annual public meeting of the 
Animal Rescue League, which was held at Park 
Street Chapel, February 8, will be given in the 
March number of this paper. It shows that over 
27,000 animals have been cared for during the year. 


A Protest. 

Although the season for opening Yellowstoy. 
Park is five months away, I wish parties intending 
to visit it would insist upon having a humane drive, 
for their coach. I have been through two sup. 
mers. The first summer we had a driver who Was 
most considerate of his horses, and the trip was, 
most delightful one. The second summer we haj 
a driver who certainly can be described in no wa, 
but brutal. He used an iron chain at first to fore 
his horses along. Then, after we protested, he py; 
that away, but we were forced to listen to the 
‘crack, crack, crack’’ of the whip on our Poor, 
jaded horses. Olr protests were of little avail, ang 
we left him, feeling he had stolen half of the pleas. 
ure of our trip, for all the beauties of this mos; 
wonderful of all of Nature’s wonders must always 
be associated with that dreadful, “crack, crack, 
crack,” followed by a lurch from our worn-out 
horses. I felt ashamed for our country, for in our 
company was a German, who frequently exclaimed, 
“This wouldn’t be allowed in our country;” and 
two Canadians responded, “Nor on English soil 
either.” | 

I know that many in our party have sent protests 
to senators and representatives, representing every 
section in the United States, against the use of horses 
in the condition the horses were there last summer, 
and I hope it will have its influence. I know the 
company were hard-pressed last summer on account 
of sickness among their horses, at the time they” 
were carrying unusually large crowds, but I do feel 
this is no excuse for the brutality of the driver it 
was our fate to ride with last summer. 


Orrin A. Gardner, 
Principal N. B. Borden School, Fall River, Mass. 


Winter Conditions in Oklahoma. | 

The following extract from a letter from a cor: | 
respondent in Oklahoma may be of interest to our, 
readers: ag 

“Verily, the half is not told you. Have you 
an idea of the awfulness of the hunger and thirst" 
endured? Our laws compel feeding of cattle in 
winter since Oklahoma became a state, but have 
any of you an idea of the kind and quantity of the 
food provided? Last winter I witnessed a ‘feed 
ing.’ For thousands of cattle a small load, not 
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sufficient for each one a taste, and the hay was 
over- ripe, rotten, and as black as tar, smelling so 
musty that we could scarcely endure to stay there. 
Yet it would have caused you to weep had you 
seen those poor, starved cattle fight for it and cry 
after the empty wagon, hunger in no way satisfied. 
Inthis waythe millionaire Stonebraker defies the law. 
“Another hint: When the ‘veal calves’ are sent 


away, have any eastern people any idea what the- 


aursing mothers suffer? Do you know that the 
poor creatures endure agonies, and sometimes die 
with the undrawn milk, which cakes and quite 
frequently causes the loss of the organ by sloughing 
ff? Did you think the cowboys milked them, 
thousands of cows? Indeed, you could not worse 
nsult a cowboy than to ask him to milk one cow. 
‘Cow milker’ is the favorite term of reproach for 
he settler. He would do without milk always, 
jut never milk. You haye not lain, as I have, 
wake for hours at night, listening to the poor 
hothers whose agony will not let them rest; or 
h winter, when the entire herd wanders backward 
ind forward, crying, so they can be heard for miles, 
light after night, from hunger. And this is yet 
inly a hint of a condition which cannot be imagined 
ly those who cannot see.’’ — Fournal of Zoophily, 

‘Those who feel obliged to restrict their flesh 
lit on account of the high prices of meat should 
ake comfort in thinking that everyone who gives 
ip flesh foods is doing something to lessen the 
wful suffering caused by eating the flesh of ani- 
nals. It is at least five years since I have eaten the 
lesh of cattle or sheep or swine. I gave it up be- 
use of the cruelties connected with the whole cat- 
ke trafic from beginning to end, and I have not suf- 
ered any loss of strength in consequence. —A. H.5S. 
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‘Greater Love hath no Man than This.’ 


The Scarborough Irish terrier that died on his 
aster’s grave after a year’s vigil of love and grief 
Upplied one more example of the devotion of which 
he canine nature is possible. 

To a height of intense attachment involving his 
Wn death, the dog has risen over and over again 
ithe history of the race. 

‘The dog’s companionship with man was first 
ttonicled in the Book of Tobit. History"since 
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TAFFY. 


A LEAGUE DOG ADOPTED BY MISS ETHEI, HERSEY, MEDFORD, 
WHO WRITES THAT HE IS ‘< SATISFACTORY AND 
VERY HAPPY.’ 


that time has been filled with instances bearing out 
the fact. The reality of that championship, reach- 
ing to the highest points of attachment and sacri- 
fice, has never lacked examples in any land. 

Here is a story of a dog which belonged to a for- 
mer postmaster at Fort William. He was a rough, 
thick-set little mongrel named Gilliemor, and he 
had a wide sympathy for the dead, as well as for all 
bereaved people. 

Not a funeral took place in the country around 
his master’s home but he was present. Indue time 
before a funeral he would rise and shake himself, 
as though dressing, and then make off to the 
stricken home, and keep all beggars and noisy 
children at a respectful distance. 

When the procession started he would join in, 
walking decorously, and after the coffin was low- 
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ered he would look anxiously into the grave, then 
at the mourners, and finally trot home. He was 
known to attend several funerals in widely remote 
places in one day. 

Instances of dogs who have grieved for strangers 
are not at all uncommon, but there are far more 
numerous examples of canine pets who have died 
of grief for their masters. 

Many years ago the Chamber of Deputies in 
Brussels contained an empty wooden kennel in one 
corner. It had been brought from a neighboring 
churchyard, where it had been placed by some chari- 
table people for a dog that never left his deadmaster’s 
grave for seven years, and ultimately died there. 

This dog belonged to a young French officer 
who fell covered with wounds in a battle when the 
Dutch invaded Brussels in 1830. His body was 
found on the battlefield with the dog lying upon 
it, licking the wounds and howling piteously. He 

followed the body to the grave, and never again 
left the spot. 

Sometimes the vigil of grief has been short. 
There is, for example, a pathetic case of an officer 
in an artillery company. The officer’s pet dog 
lay moaning upon the grave of his master, refusing 
to eat or drink, for three days only, and then 
died. This instance is all the more remarkable 
from the fact that the officer’s body did not reach 
the family home until a week after death. The 
dog met it at the gate, knew by instinct that the 
coffin contained his.dead master, lay under it in 
the parlor until the funeral, when he joined in the 
procession to the grave. 

A small Manchester terrier, belonging to a lady 
now living in an eastern suburb, died of grief and 
exhaustion a few years ago. “His mistress married 
and left her old home to reside some four miles 
away. ‘Lhe terrier was in deep trouble at once. 
He loved his mistress, and he loved the old home 
where he had been born and had lived all his life. 

He was a weakly little fellow, but nevertheless 
he commenced visiting his mistress almost every 
day, coming and returning alone in the evening to 
his old quarters. He could not keep this up for 
many months, however. Soon his visits became 
less frequent ; then he began to arrive very late in 
the day. One afternoon a faint scratching was 
heard at the front door, and the little fellow walked 
in very exhausted, and died at his mistress’ feet 


within half an hour. 
killed him. 

A mastiff died of grief under tragic circumstance, 
just outside Montreal, Canada, a short time ago, 

He was seen by the engine driver of a train 
leaping up and down on the track and barking : 
furiously. The whistle was sounded as loudly ag ag : 
possible, but with no effect. He would not qui, 
the line, and just before the train came upon him 
he gave a loud, piteous moan and crouched right — 
in the permanent way. eS: = 

The train was stopped, and the officials examined ; 
the case. The dog was found dead, and under _ 
his body a little child, dead also. It was the chil 4 
of the dog’s master. The little fellow had beens ; 
playing on the track and had afterward lain there i 
to sleep. The dog had done his utmost to stop : 
the train. His last loud howl of grief was when © 
he found his efforts anevailing and stretched him- 
self over the little one’s sleeping form to die. 

Many other instances might be given of the dog's 
faithfulness unto death, but these will suffice to re- 
mind those who have never had personal expeti=. 
ence of canine devotion in this degree and , perhaps, 
are accustomed to value dog life cheaply. 

How can one best immortalize such noble quale 
ities as. those of that Scarborough terrier? Could 
those deyoted animals who have died of grief them- 
selves say, it seems as though they would have us be 
faithful to all their kith and kin, as they themselves 
were faithful to us. 

One more steadfast friend is dead. No costly 
sculpture with gilt inscription is expedient to per- 
petuate his memory. Rather let the money go to 
some good dogs’ shelter, and let us all remember. 
the supreme affection of this Scarborough terrier by 
exercising a more thoughtful regard for all the é 
canine race.—London Express. | p 
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What are the qualities we most prize in our : 
friends? What is it that draws us and holds us? — 
Not brilliancy, not wealth, not beauty, —these may ~ 
have a temporary power to charm, but the strongest ~ 
power, that which we long for most, is love, stead- — 
fast, unchanging love. When a being is so created © 
that he is capable of giving such a love, does it seem — 
probable that death can quench that love? a 

“He is truly great who hath great love,”’ 
Thomas 4 Kempis. 
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Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
y down his life for his friend. 

‘How many dogs have intelligently and deliber- 
tely laid down their lives for a friend! and shall 
ey have no reward? 

Men and women above the average in intelli- 
sence have dignified the so-called lower animals by 
ording their faith in the universal kinship that 
braces all created beings. 

The dog or cat who lives with us and under- 
‘ands our look and seems to read our very thoughts, 
s certainly higher in intelligence that many of the 
incivilized tribes of men; yet there are those who 
ould admit that the lowest, most ignorant savage 
as a soul, and deny one to these loving, obedient, 
faithful, intelligent animals, who have shared man’s 
joy 5 and sorrows and counted it their greatest privi- 
lege to serve him. —A. H. S. 


FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


A Tale of a Black Cat. | 

3 _* Teddy,’ » said the little black cat’s mistress, © I 

going to Nova Scotia with cousin Marion, and 
[can ’t take you with me. What do you think of 

that?” 

3 ‘Teddy received the news with shocked surprise. 
te sat a moment in deep meditation; then, with 

chilling dignity, turned and walked out ‘into the 


. 
at 


First grief, then anger, filled his heart. 

Of course she doesn’t love me any more,” 

‘thought he, “or she would never go away and 

leave me all alone. And to think how many times 

‘She has told me that she wouldn’t know what to 
without me,” 

Then wounded pride came to the rescue, and, 
“with a majestic sweep of his tail, he said so plainly 
that even the little gray squirrel in the tree-top 
heard him: 

“Very well! If she doesn’t love me any more 
| shall run away and chase butterflies and lose my- 
self.” 

; A large yellow butterfly sailed over his head just 
then, affording him an opportunity to put his re- 
iolve into practice, and Teddy disappeared around 


ard, sitting down under the tree to think it all 
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the corner in a mad chase after the elusive winged 
beauty. 
Shortly after nightfall, Mrs. Marsh went to the 
porch, and, calling in her soft, sweet voice, ‘Come, 
Teddy, come,’”’ the little black mischief scam- 
pered into the house. Mrs. Marsh ‘always called 
Teddy in a manner peculiarly her own. Her voice 
had a lingering cadence on the final ‘‘come,’’ which 
usually suggested something pleasant awaiting him. 
When anyone called “‘Kittie, kittie,” he never an- 


swered. “‘Kittie, indeed!’’ he would mimic scorn- 
fully. “‘I have a front name and prefer to have it 
used.”’ 


After supper, Mrs. March told Teddy her plans 
for his comfort. ‘‘I am going to take you,”’ said 
she, ‘‘to a nice place to board, and there will be 
other cats for you to play with. Now aren’t you 
sorry you acted so naughty?”’ 

He rubbed his soft cheek against her hand and 
told her how sorry he was, and his repentance was 
so deep that when Thomas Gray, his special friend, 
came under the window and called, ‘“‘ Teddy, can 
you come out?’ instead of teasing as usual to be 
allowed to go, he called back, “No, Tommie, not 
now!”’ 

One of the neighbors remarked, “Dear me, 1 
hope those cats are not going to yowl all night.”’ 
But this was very disrespectful, for their conversation 
was just as explicit as that of many human beings. 

A few days later, Mrs. Marsh carried Teddy to 
his temporary home, and the journey was accom- 
plished with no misadventures. To be sure, the 
blood-curdling shrieks to which he gave vent on 
the car were a source of embarrassment to his 
mistress and much amusement to the passengers, 
but Teddy merely wished to express emphatically, 
once for all, that he would not travel on a car 
again, and in this Mrs. Marsh quite agreed with 
him. 

The following Sunday, Eva Perry and her sister 
Dora were walking in Harvard Garden when their 
attention was arrested by the heartbroken wails of 
a black cat. Eva called, “Come. Teddy,” not sup- 
posing that was his name. The cat, however, 
came with all speed possible, rubbed against them 
in transports of delight and jumped into Dora’s 
lap, muddy feet and all, without waiting for an 
invitation. Dora looked rather deprecatingly, first 
at the poor, thin cat, and then at her sister, and said: 
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“He is somebody’s pet cat that has been left to 
hunt for his living or has wandered away, and he is 
so lonely that his heart is nearly broken.”’ 

The cat gazed into her face with so mournful 
an expression that it would have been a hard- 
hearted individual who could have turned of. He 
was extremely thin, and his legs trembled beneath 
him, but his spirit was game, for, when a sparrow 
flew past, he made a frantic dash after it. 

When the girls returned to their boarding place, 
they mentioned their visit to the garden and de- 
scribed the cat, remarking that it seemed so much 
like Mrs. Marsh’s Teddy except that it was more 
friendly. To this Mrs. Barnard replied: 

“Why, it is Teddy. He ran away the first day 
he was taken there, and they have been searching 
everywhere for him.”’ 

The girls immediately returned to the Garden, 
and when Dora called in the familiar way, ‘Come, 
Teddy, come,’ he at once emerged from the 
bushes under which he was lying. 

Not wishing to frighten him by taking the car, 
they walked the whole long distance, Eva carrying 
the cat in her arms, while Dora petted him so that 
he might not be seized with misgivings and try to 
escape. All was well until a flock of sparrows 
swooped in front of them, as though to taunt their 
captured enemy. This was too much for Teddy’s 
hungry stomach. He struggled to run after them 
and, finding that escape was impossible, growled 
furiously. It seemed incredible that so weak a cat 
could produce such terrifying growls. They started 
from the tip of his tail and continued in a chro- 
matic scale up to the ‘deep bass notes in which 
they issued forth. When this display of vocal 

powers had no effect, his rage knew no bounds, 
and extending his neck to its greatest length, gave 
vent to his outraged feelings in a series of hisses 
and spits. When one takes into consideration 
that for several days this petted and pampered cat 
had been without food except such as he was able 
to catch, and was ravenously hungry, it would not 
have been strange had he taken matters into his 
own hands (or teeth) and, with one bite, gained 
his freedom, but this he did not attempt. 

Mrs. Marsh returned in a few days and was 
overjoyed to find her beloved pet awaiting her. 
That evening when they were having their bed- 


time chat, she said: 


“Now, Teddy, tell me what ever made you ry, 
away when you had promised to be so Zood. 
You are so thin that you look just like a black 
shadow.”’ 

Teddy cuddled down in her lap, turned aroung 
two or three times to be sure that he was quite 
comfortable, and then purred his story. 

“After you left me, we had a nice supper and 
then went into the yard to play. I chased a big 
butterfly, and, when it went through a hole in the 
netting, I squeezed through, too, and followed it to 
the loveliest flower garden. I hada finetime chas- 
ing butterflies until I was tired and went to sleep — 
under a bush. When I woke up, I couldn’t re 
member where my boarding place was, and every 
time I tried to get out of the garden a big dog 
chased me. I was hungry and so lonely, and | 
cried and cried; but nobody came, and I couldn’t 
find very much to eat. The birds were mean and 
flew away, and I wanted you, and then I cried 
some more. Then I heard voices, and I knew right ; 
away it was someone from our house, and my heart ~ 
went flippity-flop; I was so glad I was found. I'll _ 
never go on a trolley car again; they are not meant 7 
for cats!” | 

Mrs. Marsh tried to explain to Teddy that pos- _ 
sibly chasing butterflies was partly responsible for 
his getting lost, but the little cat fell] asleep while 
she was talking, his last murmured word being a _ 
protest against further trolley rides, and to this day 
he firmly believes the car was to blame for all his 
troubles.—Daisy E. M. F. Campbell. 
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A Man, a Woman and a Dog. 

Mr. Parker was fond of dogs. One after another : 
he had picked up, brought home, loved and lost all” 
sorts of wandering curs and homeless mongrels, — 
mostly little dogs that needed patronage and shelter — 
and could curl up in his lap. Mrs. Parker ob- 
jected, says the Chicago News, and after the last : 
one was killed by an automobile they agreed not to 
have another dog. 3 

One evening Parker and his wife were sitting on 
the steps. A dirty little dog came round the cor- 
ner and made up to Parker, with a sure instinct 
for the kind of man that likes dogs. é 

“George!” said Mrs. Parker, warningly. But 
Parker stretched out his hand, and the dog tried to 
show what a good, polite fellow he was. ; 
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_ “Don’t you think I could find a few scraps from 
‘dinner for this little waif? ’’ asked Parker. 

“Now, George, remember*what you said when 
the last one was killed.”’ 

Parker rose and led the stranger into the kitchen, 
hacked at the piece of roast that remained from 
‘dinner, emptied the cream pitcher into a saucer 
_and watched while the dog ate. Then they went 
out on the veranda again. 

“Don’t you think we ought to keep this little 
fellow? He’s so forlorn!’’ 

“ He’s dirty,’’ said Mrs. Parker, ‘““and I’d have 
‘to spend half my time keeping him out of the way 
‘of automobiles. George, you gave me your word 
that we wouldn’t have another dog.”’ 
Parker sighed and gave it up. When he and his 
wife rose to go in, the dog jumped up and wagged 
his tail. 
“No, doggy,” said Parker, reaching down for a 
farewell pat, “you’ll have to move now. The 
‘missis don’t want you. Git! Skedaddle!’’ 

The little dog’s tail dropped, but he held his 
ground. Such a master as this was not to be 
‘found in a month’s journey. 

_ Parker took him gently by the back of the neck 
‘and started to carry him down the steps. The dog 
‘realized his purpose and gave a sharp yelp. 

_ “George,” cried Mrs. Parker, ‘don’t you dare 
hurt that little dog! Aren’t you ashamed of your- 
‘self? Here, doggy!” 

_ Parker grinned and followed his wife and the 
pce into the house. 


A Vermont Shepherd Dog. 

Here is a true story of a Vermont shepherd dog 
“which Scotchmen will find it hard to match: Cap- 
tain C , of Bradford, Vt., had a “shepherd 
“dog” which was accustomed to bring home the 
cows at night, always separating them from the 
‘other cattle and never allowing any but milch cows 
‘to come up. One day Captain C accompanied 
‘the dog in driving cows to pasture. At one place 
on the road the captain was surprised to see the 
‘dog desert the herd and take to the woods by 
‘the side of the road. The captain went on with 
‘the cattle, which were walking briskly in advance. 
Within a quarter of a mile they came to a break in 
the fence, of which the captain had no knowledge, 
leading into a field; and Hers, in the gap of the 
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fence, sat the dog, in a matter-of-fact way, guard- 
ing it against the entrance of the cattle. What 
else could his master suppose than that the dog 
was aware of the gap in the tence and, knowing 
that the man would bring up the cattle, made a 
detour through the woods to the place to prevent 
the cattle from going into the field. 


EDUCATION 


1] 

| | 
HUMANE | a 

| 


The Department of Agriculture in Washington 
issued a bulletin recently, urging the people to take 


certain methods of exterminating the English spar- - 


row. To this letter the editor of Our Fourfooted 
Friends made the following reply, which may not 
be out of place in this magazine: 


In Defence of the English Sparrow. 
To the Editor of the Transcript: 

The recent bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington in relation to the Eng- 
lish sparrow, your Washington correspondent calls 
‘“one of the most interesting pamphlets which has 
been issued of late.’’ Substituting the word “‘cruel”’ 
for ‘interesting,’ 1 think I shall only echo the 
opinions of hundreds of your readers. Even grant- 
ing that the English sparrows do some harm, the 
methods suggested of killing them are absolutely 
sickening to any even half-humane person. 

Think of these helpless little creatures, in nests 
with their still more helpless young, having a “jet 
of water from a garden hose on a frosty night ”’ 
turned on them, or of having their nests destroyed 
with long poles, the little birds falling and dying on 
the ground, as was seen in a raid made upon them 
in Boston a few years ago. Think of coaxing 
them to a bird table and, when the table is covered 
with them, dropping down upon them a “dead fall,” 
crushing their little bodies, half killing some of 
them without doubt. For actual cold-blooded bru- 
tality these methods alone are enough to arouse 
every humane person to. protest against such advice 
being sent broadcast over the land. 

I am not an ornithologist, but I am an observer, 
and I have seen this winter, on our bird table in 
Dedham, English sparrows, tree sparrows, the 
white-throated sparrow, juncos, chickadees, all 
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feeding together day after day. I have watched 
carefully to see if the English sparrows made any 
attempt to drive away or to quarrel with the other 
birds, and not once have they done so. I have seen 
tepeatedly the English sparrows looking for and 
devouring insects. I attended a’ meeting at the 
State House a few years ago on the subject of 
destroying the English sparrows. The meeting 
was largely attended, and many men owning farms 
or country places were there. The majority voted 
not to exterminate the sparrow, and I remember 
one man in particular who told of their usefulness 
in his apple orchard. 

It was at the time of this agitation that a school 
teacher, going across the fields in Canton, saw a 
boy she knew with a gun and a bag. She asked 
him what he had been shooting, and he told her 
“only the English sparrows.’’ She opened his bag, 
and, being a student in birds, she pointed out to 
him that his victims were largely song sparrows, 
these sparrows bearing so close a resemblance to 
their English cousins that only those who know 
something about birds can distinguish betweenthem. 

If the plans for wholesale poisoning are carried 
out, many of our native birds will suffer with the 
sparrow. Let the writer of the bulletin read Long-. 
fellow’s “‘ Birds of Killingworth”’ and ponder a few 
moments over the words: 


‘‘ How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For life, which in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a.gleam of God’s omnipotence, 


When by your laws, your actions and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?” 


Why is so much said about the sparrows and the 
cats and so little about the women, who are the 
greatest cause of bird destruction? Make more 
stringent laws about the selling and the wearing 
of feathers, and we shall soon see an increase of 
useful and beautiful birds. Watch the Italian pot 
hunters. more carefully; they have exterminated 
the birds in Italy and will soon exterminate them 
in this country if they are not more carefully 
watched. Stop the sale of the reed bird in the 
market, thousands of which aré sold, a dozen ona 
string and a mouthful in each bird. We are looking 
for criminals in the wrong place. Dislike and 


obstinate prejudice often play a larger part thay 
justice in our treatment of offenders. 

There was a government bulletin issued a while 
ago, condemning the-cat as utterly useless and as 4 
creature deserving of nothing but extermination. — 
Within the same year this bulletin was issued there 
came another public announcement, saying tha 
cats were so useful, and of such great value in the 
postofiices, a certain amount of money was to be | 
allowed for their keep in such places. a 

Ido not love English sparrows; I wish there — 
were not so many of them, yet I believe in justice : 
to everycreature. Because we are not fond of them 
and fear they do some harm, we should not ignore ; 
the good they do or condemn them utterly, and 
above all we should not wage a cruel war upon 3 
them. Trying to exterminate them by wholly 
inhumane methods is an injury to the cause of © 
humanity and an offence against Him who said: -4 
“Not one of them is forgotten before God.” 

Anna Harris Smith, 
President of the Animal Rescue League. 
Boston, January 24. 


A Florida Episode. & 
“We visited the rookery and soon found a nest 
with the nestlings a few days out of the shelly 
Our camp was pitched in the vicinity, and my hus- — 
band and I spent four days photographing the birds _ 
and studying their habits. At the end of that time 


tookery. At our approach the birds again filled : 
the air, but we looked in vain for our two plumed : 
friends. I looked at my husband, then glanced at 
the more experienced of our two guides, who 
shook his head. = 
“T was almost running toward the nest when | 
stopped, rooted to the ground. The most plain-° 
tive sound that I had ever heard struck my ears, 
It was repeated, but, oh, so faintly. We found — 3 
only one of the nestlings alive; the other had appar- 
ently just breathed its last. On the ground be-— 
neath the nest there were some empty cartridge 
shells and a frog, dead and baked from lying in the” 
sun. Our guides pointed this out as proof positive 
that one of the birds had been killed while in the 
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“act of dropping food into the Eas of her 
babies. 
“I insisted on taking the young bird back to 

‘camp with us, although the guides assured me that 
‘it was too far gone to live. We fed it the best we 
could, but it never repeated that heart-breaking 
call for food, and it died that night. 
3 “Nothing could ever induce me now to wear an 
“egret plume, not if the most beautiful plume in the 
world were given tome. The cry of that starving 
nestling, calling to its dead mother for food, killed 
forever my desire for such an ornament and ended 
all my sympathy for the hunters of plumage birds. 
‘Our guide pointed out the tree in which he be- 
lieved the hunter had sat, waiting for the return of 
the bird to its nest with food for its babies. From 
the condition of the nestlings he believed the hunter 
had done his shooting within twenty-four hours 
piter our departure. 

e The greater part of our time was spent in Alli- 
gator Bay, where what is said to be the remnant of 
‘the largest plume bird rookery in south Florida 
‘proved very interesting, though we found few 
egrets. Here our guides assured us that they knew 


‘the men who had shot the rookery over a few sea- 


‘sons ago and made in the neighborhood of $1500. 
‘These men, it seems, were the most scientific of 
rates. 

“Long before the nesting season began, the 
e... of the party set himself to guard the bay, that 
‘Procedure being all that is necessary to make good 
‘is title to shoot the birds belonging to the rookery, 
‘to the exclusion of other hunters. Not a shot 
‘was fired until the nesting was well begun, for, 
“once the young birds are hatched, it is next to im- 
Possible to drive the parents away. When the 
‘hatching was over the slaughter began. 

_ ‘From every rookery there are various lines of 
flight leading to and from different feeding grounds. 
Uhe hunter takes his position under one of these 
“#etial roads, and shoots the birds as they return to 
their nests. One by one heshoots in these pathways 

ntil the birds desert them and try to return to 

‘their nests by devious ways. To get the few that 
Temain of the flock, he takes up a position in the 
tookery itself, and here, hidden beneath the branches 
of a convenient tree, he kills the mother bird as she 
‘S about to drop a morsel of food into the mouth 
©f her nestlings.’ — New York Sun. 
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The Duchess of Portland, who is probably-the 
most respected woman in the British aristocracy, 
has emerged from her privacy to issue a public pro- 
test against the barbarous fashion indulged in by 
women of all classes, of wearing stuffed birds and 
birds’ wings on their millinery. Some of the rarest 
and most beautiful birds in the British Isles are 
gradually becoming rarer year by year, and, in spite 
of appeals from many quarters, the reckless slaughter 
goes on. The piping bulfinches have been the 
chief victims, and their feathers may be seen in 
every milliner’s window. ‘The duchess appeals to 
the men to “‘urge their wives, if they cannot com- 
mand them, to give up the use of slaughtered birds’ 
plumage as ‘trimmings.’ ”’ 


Epitaph on a Robin-Redbreast. 
Tread lightly here, for here, ’tis said, 
When piping winds are hushed around, 
A small] note wakes from underground, 
Where now his tiny bones are laid. 
No more in lone and leafless groves, 
With ruffled wing and faded breast, 
His friendless, homeless spirit roves; 
— Gone to the world where birds are blest, 
Where never cat glides o’er the green, 
Or school boy’s giant form is seen. 
But love and joy and smiling spring 
Inspire their little souls to sing! 
—Samuel Rogers. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Winter Care of Working Horses. 

Working horses in nearly every respect require 
different care from those running idle. In a gen- 
eral way, we may sum up their care under the fol- 
lowing heads: (1) Feeding and Watering; (2) 
Grooming, Clipping and Blanketing ; (3) Feet ; 
(4) Teeth. 

In the matter of feeding, writes A: Douglass 
Cameron, in the Farmers’ Advocate, it is always 
best to water before feeding. Even if the horse is 
hot, he may drink from a half pailful to a full pail- 
ful if the water is not ice-cold. In the morning, 
if he refuses to drink first, just give him a small 
quantity of dry hay, and groom him. He will likely 
take his drink after that, and the remaining portion 
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of his breakfast can be given. This should be 
composed of good, clean hay, from one-quarter to 
one-half well-cured clover, and the rest timothy. 
His oats should be ground, and are the better for 
having one-fifth the quantity of bran added. It 
is also profitable to put about one-half teacupful of 
raw linseed oil in the grain once a day or, instead, 
a couple of single handfuls of linseed meal. The 
amount of hay and grain should largely be measured 
by the size of the horse, about one pound each of 
hay and grain to each 100 pounds of horse. When 
the work is hard, more grain should be fed, but 
since some horses are not as easy kept as others, 
the matter cannot be managed exactly according 
torule. The largest feed of the day should be at 
night and the morning and noon feeds, accordingly, 
smaller. A favorable way to give the night feed is 
to have the hay cut and some clean oat straw cut 
with it; wet it, and mix the grain with it. It is 
better to wet all hay fed, and takes very little time, 
with the aid of a watering can. On Saturday 
night, some feed the grain in the shape of whole 
oats and one-quarter the quantity of barley, boiled 
together and mixed with the cut feed, reducing 
the total quantity of the grain ration. Salt should 
always be within the horse’s reach. It is not wise 
to give drugs, unless the animal is sick, and then 
let a skilled veterinary surgeon prescribe. Two 
or three carrots or a turnip should be given every 
other night. 

The horse should be well groomed before har- 
nessed in the morning, and unless he is very wet 
at night, he should be brushed again. A clean 
skin saves food. If he is wet with rain, he should 
be dried some with a sharp-edged piece of wood or 
bundle of straw, and his blanket changed for a dry 
one at bed time. When hot, he should be allowed 
to cool some before blanketing. It is a good planto 
have a working horse blanketed early in the fall to 
prevent too big a growth of hair, unless he is of 
the mustang class, which “will grow six inches of 
hair the first cold night in fall.’”’ The heavy-coated 
horse should be clipped early in the fall in time 
to let him grow a partial coat before the winter 
comes in. At night he should have a clean, 
dry bed of long or cut straw, or flax “‘shives.”?’ A 
little sawdust in the bottom of a straw bed improves 
it. Where possible, the bed should be in a roomy 
box stall, but a small box is better than none. 


Of course he has to beshod. Unless the chang. 
ing weather, from bare ground to deep SNOW, or 
continued hard-frozen, bare roads, make it neces- 
sary to change the shoes oftener, this Operation 
should be performed every six weeks or two months, 
Some feet require it much oftener than this, but 
not many working horses should go longer. [py 
the case of a sharp shoe, never have the inside cork 
sharp, and you will have fewer cut feet. “Snow” 
shoes are best, since, on account of their shape, 
they do not ball up. By keeping the stall clean, 
you prevent the shoe carrying filth, which is bad 
for the foot. Drying the feet and legs when they 
come in wet is a useful practice in avoiding cracks, 

Something wrong with the teeth is usually indj- 
cated by a falling off in flesh, dryness of hair, a seem- 
ing loss of appetite (perhaps) and unchewed grain 
and hay inthe manure. Here, neither the owner 
nor a quack should interfere, but consult a com-: 
petent veterinary dentist. —Our Animal Friends. 


Usefulness of the Quail. 3 

One of our best practical farmers related to us | 
the other day how he came to change his mind 
about killing birds, says the Hennery (Okla.) 
Clipper. He said he formerly took a great deal of : 
pleasure with his gun and dogs. About six months 3 
after coming to the Territory he told his wife he j 
would go out and kill a few quail. It was about — 
four o’clock, so, calling his dogs, he started out on — 


his own farm. 

He soon shot three quail, and his wife, knowing — 
that if he got thoroughly interested in the pursuit 
of game, he would be out till long after supper, — 
persuaded him to come back to the house and they 4 
would have supper, when he could go again. “‘All — 
right,’”’ said the farmer; ‘I will dress these, and we 
will have them for supper.’’ His wife remarked ~ 
on the fulness of the craws of the birds, and, on. 
opening one, it was found packed full of cinch a 
bugs. Out of curiosity they counted, and found — 
over 400 dead cinch bugs in the craw of one quail. 

Said the farmer, in relating the circumstances to y 
us: ‘‘I just cleaned up the gun and have not shot 
a bird since, and if you'll come down to my place — 
in the morning or evening and see the birds | 
coming to my farm, you’ll think they knew their j 
friends.”’ 
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THE BUNGALOW. 


Bungalow Notes. 
e No. 2. 

E As far as I can tell, we have only one squirrel. 
This would be surprising, on a place where oak 
and nut trees abound, if it were not for the fact 
that men and boys with guns infest the woods 
about Jenny’s Lane and all along the Charles 
River, seeking for something to kill. Squirrels, 
being friendly, trusting little creatures, are favorite 
targets, and fall, more often wounded than killed, 
innocent martyrs to inhuman, barbarous sport. 

_ We had two or three squirrels gayly frolicking 
around our premises early in the summer. Then 
the school vacation began; boys with guns were 
frequently seen roaming the fields and woods, and 
the squirrels disappeared. 

- Our one, solitary little chippie runs around the 
Ba velowe, frequently hiding under the board walk, 
and I am not sure but he spends a part of his time 
tinder the house. He is very fond of the blue 
berries of the cedar tree, and was seen storing away 
little twigs covered with berries a few days ago. 
This i is how he went to work. 

_ He has_a large nest in a tall oak tree below the 
bungalow. The cedar tree he frequents is just at 
Our back door, Half way between the cedar and 
the tall oak where his nest is placed, and very close 
fo the bungalow, is a rock. Mr. Squirrel ran up 
into the cedar tree, broke off a berry-laden twig, 
Catried it to the rock, placed it carefully on the top 
of the rock, then went back and got another twig, 
Blaced that with the first on top of the rock, then 


a third, and so on, until he had a large 
enough pile of twigs to satisfy him. This 
done, he took them in his mouth, one 
by one, and carried them up into his 
nest in the oak tree. 

I wonder why he did not carry each 
twig the whole distance at first, and 
what was his reason for storing them 
half way until he got all he wanted. 

Chippie is getting quite tame in spite 
of the unfortunate habit Nora, our Irish 
setter, and Dusty, the noisy, irrepressible 
Irish terrier, have of chasing him if they 
see him. I think I am breaking Nora 
of this bad habit. She is an obedient 
dog, really anxious to please her master 
and her missie, and a word of stern disapproval is 
sufficient for,her; but Dusty was never known to 
obey since he was brought to the Animal Rescue 
League three years ago with a badly bruised paw 
and a reputation for biting. His paw was cured 
after a time, and he was brought out to watch 
over the interests of Pine Ridge, where he soon 
became a terror to men and boys who had inclina- 
tions to intrude within the high wire fence enclosing 
fifteen acres of orchard, paddocks and kennels. 

Dusty cannot be called a lovable dog, but he has 
certain interesting characteristics and a faculty of 
inspiring fear without doing any harm. 

At times he arouses within us asort of despairing 
indignation. His greatest delight is to bark when 
any of the horses are going out, and [ think he 
would much prefer a severe whipping (which he 
never gets) to giving up that pleasure. He is a 
fighter, and bears the scars of many battles. I often 
have wondered why we keep so troublesome a dog, 
and never have been able to answer the question 
any more satisfactorily than to say he is so bright, 
so smart, so independent, and he enjoys life here 
at Pine Ridge so thoroughly that no one could 
have the heart to say the word that would banish 
him. c 

It is impossible to make a chapter of bionmateee 
notes that does not include horses and dogs, for 
they, not we human beings, own the place, and 
they know it. Today has been pre-eminently a 
bird day, but the dogs have been often in evidence. 
One moment I look out the window at the bird 
table, and see on the upper and lower tables such a 
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flock of birds I cannot count them. ‘The next 
time I look out I see, sniffing around the table and 
under the trees, Dusty or Poodlums (otherwise 
Oliver Twist), or Nora (otherwise Mrs. Gum- 
midge), or Fido and Fluffy (who hunt in pairs), 
while up in all the surrounding trees sit birds, watch- 
ing for the departure of these troublesome intruders. 

I think the birds who came here to feast yester- 

| day spread the news far and wide that up on that 

rock, where cedar trees and scrub oak surround a 
little shanty of a building, there is an unlimited 
food supply. Why else did the numbers of the 
birds double and treble today? 

I never saw so many birds around a house be- 
fore. Could I but have photographed the scene, 
it would have been a picture worth having. The 

_ upper and lower table, the ground beneath, the 
trees above, the plank walk, were thick with them, 
and when, startled at some unusual sound, they all 
flew up in the air and settled on the bare boughs 
of the nut trees, it looked as if we had a little 
orchard bearing birds for fruit. 

I was sorry to notice today a quarrelsome dispo- 
sition among them. The blue jays pushed each 
other off the table, and the sparrows opened their 
bills and spread their wings at each other like lit- 
tle fighting cocks. There are days when there is 
something in what an old Scotch woman I knew 
used to call “‘the ’art of the wind,” that affects the 
nerves and makes us feel cross. I have noticed that 
dogs and cats feel these conditions of the atmos- 
phere as we do, so why not the birds? 

We need to be very charitable and patient with 
each other on these off days, but it does not al- 
ways occur to us that our dog, cat, bird and horse 
have their off days, too, their moods, when it isn’t 
easy to be cheerful and obedient and when they are 
unusually sensitive and ready to take offence. Birds 
do not always agree in their little nests any more 
than men and women always agree in their little 
homes — more’s the pity. 


Some one who is reading these rambling notes 
wants to know what I mean by a double-decked 
bird table. I will explain. Our first table was 
made of wide boards set up on four legs about 
three feet from the ground. As soon as it was 
covered with bread crumbs, Mr. Dusty and Mr. 
Poodlums found it out. They easily jumped up 
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on the top of it, and soon their red tongues were 
busy lapping off crumbs that they would have re- 
fused to look at if they had been put in their dog 
pans. So a good-sized kitchen table was found — 
and placed on top of the other, thus giving an 
upper and a lower deck. We might call the ground © 
underneath the steerage, if we choose, only there is 
no distinction made in the guests. If anything, 
perhaps the better class of birds prefer the steerage. — 
I have seen the finely-dressed, handsome, saucy — 
blue jays monopolizing the upper deck, when the 
modest, sweet little juncos and chickadees were ~ 
cheerfully picking up in the steerage the crumbs — 
that were scattered from the upper deck. It would — 
be possible to draw a moral here if one felt like 
doing so. 

I am sorry to say that even the upper deck is not 
safe from the insatiable, curious Dusty. A dog 
that can climb briskly over a six-foot wire fence can — 
mount a double-decked table, but since the birds 
food has been changed to cracked corn and millet, 
Mr. Dusty is not so eager to help himself to such 
tare, 

Lest our readers may fear that these Pine Ridge. 
dogs are not properly fed, I hasten to say that a 
journey to the village is made at least three times. 
a week by our care-taker for the purpose of buying. 
solid beef, which is cooked and prepared with bread” 
or crackers or meal expressly for the dogs. This” 
is given morning and night, and, with a lunch 
thrown in of dog biscuit, it ought to satisfy any 
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reasonable dog. But who ever knew a healthy 
og that was not just as ready to pick up an extra 
bite of something good as a child is ready to take 
‘any amount of candy or cake? If there are such 
dogs, Dusty and Poodlums are not of them. To be 
ire, old Bobs is not always ready for extras, ex- 
fpting for sugar; Fido has the appetite of a healthy 
puppy; Fluffy, like most Maltese terriers, is a small 
eater. Our Nora, I grieve to say, will eat, whether 
she wants her food or not, if she sees any other dog 
Fe ocoaching her pan. When she is disposed to be 
dainty and turns up | her long nose at her dog bis- 

cuit, it is only necessary to call out, ‘‘ Poodlums is 
ming,’ to make her gobble up her breakfast in 
Naste. ; 

Nora likes to have an extra puppy biscuit or two 
Kiown out the door under the trees to give her a 
chance to run after it and pawit before she eats it. 
[ threw one or two biscuits out for her to amuse 
rerself with today; a little later I went to the door, 
hearing her bark to come in, and saw that she had 
kk one_of them on the snow under a tree. I 
es at it as she was coming in the door, and 


aid in my Beery tone of voice, ‘ Poodlums will 
get your biscuit.’’ I said it without any idea that 
would take any notice of it, and was completely 
: ken aback when she turned, ran down the steps, 
Dut under the trees, picked the biscuit up in her 
mouth and brought it into the bungalow. 

_ This seemed to me rather a remarkable instance 
f a dog understanding a quiet sentence spoken 
Without a sign or motion, and, evidently thinking 
Quickly what it meant; she probably said to her- 
elf, “True enough! That troublesome dog will 
le up here by and by, and I'll carry my biscuit in 
he house where he can’t get it.’’ 

Incidentally, I do not approve of this method of 
getting a dog to eat its food, We drifted into it 
by chance, as I might say, and are now regretting 
it, as Nora acts very selfishly sometimes when 
nother dog would like something she does not need 
®rwant. There is a good deal of human nature 
N this attitude of mind, however. If diamonds 
Were so common that eyerybody could have them, 
he desire to possess them would soon be reduced 
toa minimum. I have never discovered any fault 
In our fourfooted friends that is not common to 
Mankind, but we cannot with truth reverse this 


in 
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A few mornings since Nora refused to eat her 
breakfast, but barked at the door leading out on the 
steps, where Poodlums is usually patiently sitting 
waiting for his second breakfast. The Man-of-the- 
Bungalow opened the door; then Nora asked him 
as plainly as if she had spoken our language to put 
her breakfast out on the steps where Poodlums 
could see her eat it. This was done, and she ate 
it greedily, first remarking to Poodlums in a few 
loud barks that it was her breakfast and he shouldn’t 
have any of it. She evidently enjoyed it much 
better because he was looking on. We must try 
to teach her better. —Anna Harris Smith. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


League Letters. 
Spokane, Washington. 


To the Animal Rescue League. — “ Richard,” 
the canary of ‘The Boys and Betty Co.,” sends 
five dollars and Christmas greetings to his four- 
footed friends. ‘‘Richard’’ sings every night in 
the first act and is one of the principals of the 
Marie Cahill Opera Company, traveling this sea- 
son from coast to coast and covering many hun- 
dreds of miles between New York, San Francisco 
and New Orleans, even going north as far as Win- 
nipeg, Canada. Happy New Year to the Animal 
Rescue League. — ‘‘Richard.”’ 


Nashville, Tenn. 

I don’t suppose that you are used to haying little 
girls write to you, but I will explain. Iam a little 
girl nearly thirteen years old. I have no brothers 
or sisters, and that is probably why I love any sort 
of animals so much. I usually have some pets, at 
least more than I have this winter. I have a horse 
named Jack ; he is black, with soft, deep, affection- 
ate brown eyes. He drives in the carriage with 
another black horse. The other one’s legs are 
longer, and he can go faster, so poor Jack gets the 
whip most ; but I don’t whip him when I drive, 
but our negro coachman doesn’t see anything good 
in a horse unless he goes as fast as he can nearly 
all the time. I gave him ‘‘ Black Beauty ’’ to read, 
but it didn’t do much good. If you know of any 
way to get him to my way of thinking, I wish you 
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would tell me. We did away with the check-rein 
a good while ago, much to my joy, for if he hadn’t 
stopped I would have cut it off. 

My other pet is not exactly a pet, but I love her 
just the same. [wo years ago mamma bought 
some chickens to eat (which I always hate to see 
done), and in about two days one of them began to 
get sick. She let it out, it grew to be a hen, and 
right now is going around eating bugs, I suppose. 
That is all I have now, as I live on Vanderbilt 
Campus, and we can’t keep dogs, and I haven’t 
been able to get acat. A copy of Our Fourfooted 
Friends was sent to my father, and he brought it 
home to me, knowing how much I enjoyed such 


things. I think it is the best paper an animals 
that I have ever seen. Yours truly,-—Elizabeth 
Kirkland. 


Gleason School, Rockland, Mass. 

I take great pleasure in sending to you the in- 
closed money-order for one dollar, which my pupils 
contributed for the League. I wish it were more, 
but think you will appreciate even so little, as many 
children from poor families gave their mite. I am 
greatly interested in your noble work, and consider 
the teaching of kindness to the helpless one of the 
most important of my many duties. Sincerelyyours, 


—(Mrs.) Nellie M. Ford. 


The public meeting of the League, February 
8, at Park Street Chapel, was well attended. Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, the recently elected president 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, gave an interesting address in 
which he expressed the desire that there should be 
mutual helpfulness between the society of which 
he is now president and the Animal Rescue League, 
of which he has been a director since its organiza- 
tion, eleven years ago. Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
president of the League, gave the annual report, 
which is now in the printer’s hands and will be 
ready for circulation in March. Mrs. Roland 
Lincoln gave out the Lincoln silver medals, and 
Mrs. Smith gave extra medals and books from the 
League, particulars of which will be given in our 
March number. A social tea followed, presided 
over by Mrs. Roland Worthington, Mrs. Staniford, 
Mrs. Hinckley and Mrs. Thayer. 


Our Fourfooted 


Friends 


BUSTER BROWN. 


This is a yellow cat called “‘Buster Brown.” | 
had wanted a yellow cat, and a little girl came to 
the door one day and said, ““Mamma heard that 
you wanted a yellow kitten, and here is one. He 
is sickly, has fits, and has been caught in a door 
and pinched, and we don’t think he will live, but 
you can have him.”’ For six months he ate no 
solid food, only milk and soups and raw oysters, and 
one day he had a severe fit, and my son said, ‘‘ He 
is dead,’’ and he laid him on a piece of carpet till 
he could bury him. I went out and took him in 
by the fire, and he came to. He has never been 
ill or had a fit since, and he is six years old now 
and one of the best cats in every way that I ever 
saw. He goes to the neighbors and gets rats and 
mice and brings them home every day, and he is 
known and liked by everybody. I send you his 
picture. — Mrs. B. J., President Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
Rock Island, III. 


Do not torment yourself with any more ques- 
tions, for life is too short! To throw away time 
is to waste good and save evil. Believe always, 
and then work with all your might! Work, work, 
work! Work done for God’s sake is prayer to God. 

Work for everyone who needs help; spare 
everyone before yourself. It is easy to do less than 
your best; it is impossible to do more, and yet 
you must try to do more, always more, till the end. 

But it must not be for the sake of the end, else 
you will be working only for the hope of rest, and 
you will try to kill yourself with work to rest the 
sooner. You must think of what you are doing 
because it is for others. — F. Marion Crawford, in 
“The White Sister.” 
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Toots and His Home. 

" Tt was nearly four years ago that he left his 
‘Carver Street home, and this is a long period in the 
jife of a cat. At the present time he is nothing 
‘short of a heavyweight, but then he was nothing 
but a fluffy bit of animation, just able to lap milk 
‘out of a saucer. It was merely a fancy that we 
‘christened him with the name “Toots,’”’ but he 
answered to it as readily as if it had been the most 
dignified name in the Cat-a-log of cat names. 
‘His welcome to his new home in Dorchester 
‘was a Warm one in every sense, 4s he was 
first given a warm bath in soapy water, and, 
when he was put on the shelf behind the kitchen 
‘ange to dry, he leaped on the hot covers and 
burnt his feet. 
Since then he 
has had the 
best of care 
and so far has 
been free from 
any further ac- 
cidents. Here 
is a picture of 
him as he is 
today, sitting 
upin his home- 


bed. Don’t 
you think he 
has a happy 
look? 


DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
.\ -/ DOG and CAT 
oe ” ~—s REMEDIES 


: Any RikerzJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
: Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’ 


‘THE BROOKLINE HOSPITAL Fo ANIMALS 


= 
i 


a 


: A modernly, completely equipped hospital for pets. Profes- 
- Sional services rendered free, between 9 and 10 A. M. for animals 


re 


_ Owned by those who are unable to pay. We welcome your in= 


E Spection. 
_ Edward T. Ryan, V.M.D. 
_ BROOKLINE VILLAGE 


J. F. Humphreville, V.M.D. 


TELEPHONE, BROOKLINE 2332-1 


me 


ppapaleccclieess 


94 Cummington St., Back Bay. 


made cat’s. 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. | 
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FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINI OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night, 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals ) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals, 

Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 

Operations on all animals a specialty. 

Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


9396-9398 Washington St. Adioining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 


All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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EDDY’S FRIENDS AND HELPERS 


of 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 

i “TYRIENDS AND HELPERS” isa collection of inter= 

: esting stories and sketches about common animals. 
They teach children to treat all living creatures with 
kindness and to appreciate the service of man’s helpers in 
the animal world. The stories are beautifully told and 


: are accompanied by many good animal pictures. 

Ps GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 

a BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

i ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


OO Grist Miu) SPRATT 's 


Doe BREAD THE STANDARD DOG FOOD 


= ee 
” 2 a ee 


Improves and Strengthens == 

the Digestive 0 rgans ‘ Used . the eee eee Ben hae throughout the 
Produces Health and Vigor world, A staple and constant food for all breeds of dogs. 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


Beware of Imitations 


Send stamp for ‘‘DOG CULTURE,” which contains 
much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd. 


ERIE =. Factory and.Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. 
Depots at 
San Francisco, Cal. : St. Louis, Mo. 
PO : j ER & WRIGHTINGTON Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Canada 
Res. Superintendents at Chicago, and Boston, Mass. 


Charlestown — = M aSS. | Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, Germany 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS. ROSTON 
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